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CALM EXPOSURE, 



The Second Part of my Remarks on Religious Celi- 
bacy had already gone through the press, when the 
Fifth Part of Mr. Taylor's " Ancient Christianity," 
which had been long announced, and which was to 
contain replies to all objections, came to my hands. 
I turned to it with some little curiosity, to see 
what kind of reply had been made to the objections 
to his work : and I was certainly not a little asto- 
nished at the line he had thought proper to take. 
Instead of any distinct meeting of the various specific 
charges made against his publication, there was a 
good deal of talk of his own determination not to be 
put down, and the like ; and what to me, at least, 
appears to be an evasion of the real point at issue, 
and a changing of his position to another more de- 
fensible. 

But that I may show more distinctly what I 
mean, I take the liberty of looking into his " Ge- 
neral Reply," and of showing more in detail its 
emptiness, and its total failure so far as its pro- 
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fessed purpose is concerned. That he may imagine 
it a reply, I can easily conceive ; and that it may 
answer the purpose of casting dust into the eyes of 
those who do not take the pains of examining for 
themselves, is by no means doubtfiil. 

It divides itself into two parts : " The Author 
and his Opponents," and " The General Reply to all 
Objections, by a Re-statement of the Question." 

Mr. Taylor had, it seems, received the veiy whole- 
some hint, that he might have acted with greater pru- 
dence, and written with more effect, if he had waited 
for a while, — ^perhaps Horace's " nonum in annum," 
— till his information had been somewhat digested, 
before he poured it forth upon the public. But the 
emergency, it seems, was too urgent. " It is these 
past nine years that have seen the venom of the 
Oxford Tract doctrines insidiously shed into the 
bosoms of perhaps a majority of the younger clergy 
of the episcopal church. At the end of such 
another period, we may have to look back toward 
the light kindled by the Reformers, as a glimmer, 
fading in the remote horizon ; and forward — into 
an abyss !" An awful prospect truly, and a melan- 
choly retrospect. But how stands the fact? Let 
any person look abroad into his neighbourhood, and 
especially amongst the younger Clergy, and see if 
any peculiarities of the Oxford Tract writers have 
made much way. Undoubtedly, true Church prin- 
ciples are being better understood every where ; the 
principles commonly known and received in the 



Clmrch ages ago by those who have been called High 
Churchmen, and distinctly recognized in the formu- 
laries of the Church : these are better understood, 
and more generally received. And a happy thing it 
is for the Church and the nation, that they are so ; 
else we were going on towards the recognition of the 
Church as one of the Christian denominations ! as the 
Episcopal section of the Church! These principles 
are becoming, humanly speaking, the salvation of 
the Church and nation. But as to peculiarities of the 
Oxford school, whether correct or incorrect, every 
well-informed person must know that their influence 
is very limited. Whom, for instance, does one meet 
with, holding Dr. Pusey's opinions as to sin after 
Baptism ; or Mr. Williams's, as to reserve in commu- 
nicating religious knowledge ; or Mr. Newman's, on 
justification, so far as they differ from the orthodox 
views of the beginning of this century? Who has 
adopted the feeling, appearing in some of the Tracts, 
of the propriety of an implicit reception of the teach- 
ing of the present Church? Or, to come to Mr. 
Taylor's idea, (which I can trace to no writer of that 
school, except perhaps Mr. Froude,) that there are 
some who claim " a pre-eminent sanctity " for the 
Nicene age, and on that ground are wishing us to re- 
adopt its whole system : I may be very ignorant of the 
state of the Church ; but I have met with no person 
who would wish us to revive Nicene practices in the 
mass, or to look up to the Church of that age as an 
authority to be reverently followed : and I appeal 
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to the information of any other person, whether there 
is any such tendency in the clergy generally, or even 
the younger clergy of his neighbourhood? Mr. 
Taylor's haste, therefore, was certainly uncalled for,, 
if his object was only to prevent the " spiritual de- 
bauchery, and flagrant impiety," (whatever may be 
the proper meaning and application of those mild 
terms,) consequent upon the spread of Oxford Tract 
peculiarities. But, seriously, can any sane person 
believe that such language as this can apply to any 
effect produced, or likely to be produced, in this 
country, even by as wide a prevalence as appears 
possible of the whole system of the conductors of the 
Oxford Tracts ? And is it not well known, that 
the direct effect of the influence of these eminent 
persons has been to increase purity and reverence, 
wherever it has extended ? 

Mr. Taylor is in considerable misapprehension as 
to the object of the strictures which have been made 
upon his literary qiudifications. It may suit a par- 
ticular purpose to represent himself as a person 
" aiding to rescue Christianity and Protestantism in 
England,*' attempted to be put down by " a prompt 
and decisive expression of academic scorn and official 
wrath," because " in the urgency of a moment of pub- 
lic danger and anxiety he was found guilty of having 
mis-read a particle, or of citing a passage as from one 
treatise, which is actually found in another." What 
he is accused of is not indifference to " literary repu- 
tation," but apparent carelessness of tmdh. Can he 



seriously think, that a person who has shown himself 
incapable of extracting the true meaning of what he 
reads * without exaggeration or caricature, and who 
quotes spurious writings as genuine, and the writers 
of one age as belonging to another, can either arrive 
at truth himself, or lead others into it ? What is 
the truth of a whole case made up of, but the truth 
of its details? And can any one misrepresent the 
one without perverting the other ? Are exaggeration 
and mistake practically any better than falsehood? 
And, even supposing his cause to be a good one, can 
it be right to falsify history, even hastily and inad- 
vertently, in order to prevent another person from 
doing it in another direction ? Can it be right, in 
short, in ever so small a degree, to do evil that good 
may come of it ? And yet this is precisely what his 
" literary errors" amount to. And his way of meet- 
ing their exposure may pass with the ignorant, but 
not with the intelligent ; may pass with partisans, 
but cannot with the fair and candid. 

But he assures us that " to make it evident that a 
sovereign regard for truth prevails with him over 
every inferior consideration, he will in the course of 
this reply plainly acknowledge every instance of 
inadvertence or error that may have been found to 
attach to the evidence adduced in the preceding 
numbers :" and this promise he repeats. Now, I 

^ This has been shown, in the completest manner, in the papers 
in the British Magazine, and less fully in my own remarks on 
Religious Celibady. n . 
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have looked through his whole reply in vain for any 
acknowledgment whatever of errors of any kind ; 
except what I have above quoted, and the recognition 
of literary errors in the mass implied in his lofty dis- 
dain of literary reputation. No instance whatever of 
inadverten<>e or error is plainly ackrumledged ^ ! 

Mr. Taylor divides his opponents into two classes ; 
those who are worthy of an answer, and those who 
are not. The former he characterizes as ** gentlemen 
and scholars, and persons governed by motives of 
justice and Christian principle ;" the other as " assail- 
ants, whose unscrupulous rancour could not but 
supply him with a sufficient defence :" the former he 
wishes to satisfy ; the latter he contents himself with 
reviling in many forms, both direct and indirect, into 
which it is not my intention to follow him. They 
will do their business very effectually with all right- 
feeling persons. There is, however, one portion of 
his matter of this description which certainly caused 
one to open one's eyes not a little ; viz. that in which 
he took credit to himself for having treated the con- 
ductors of the Oxford Tracts with courtesy in his 
previous papers, but avows that his opinion of them 
is now completely changed, and that he regards 

^ I take this opportunity of noticing an error in the 2nd Part 
of my "Religious Celibacy," p. 112. Led by Dupin, I have 
there stated that the 33rd canon of Eliberis discourages the 
marriage of clergymen, whereas it forbids the married clergy to 
separate from their wives. The correction has no merit, as it 
strengthens my argument. 
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them, (on the score of supposed strictures upon his 
" Ancient Christianity,'*) as having shown the ordinary 
ill-feeling of theological strife — of packing their evi- 
dence, and schooling their witnesses — of making up a 
case, and resorting to evasions — and having shown 
themselves not more scrupulous than vulgar dis- 
putants, but simply as men whose zeal is more vivid 
than their moral sense. These are rather strong 
charges, considering that the person who brings 
them forward does not present us with a single in- 
stance to corroborate them; and considering that 
there is not a particle of evidence that any person 
connected with the Oxford Tracts has replied to Mr. 
Taylor. The able critic in the British Magazine has 
disavowed any such connexion, and I had already 
done so. And if the British Critic is probably one 
of that school, the writer of the particular critique 
alluded to could hardly, on the internal evidence, 
have been one of the Tract writers. In short, there 
is nothing to show that the persons whom he now 
abuses in every form of language are the same with 
those whom he fencied he had formerly treated with 
courtesy. 

But the point which raises most peculiar astonish- 
ment is, that he should imagine he had exercised 
courtesy towards persons, after having, in various 
modes which I have formerly specified \ charged them 
with dishonest and crooked views. Indeed, what 

* See " Religious Celibacy," Part I. p. 13. 
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was felt as very disgusting by persons of different 
classes, was his propensity to attribute low and vulgar 
views and feelings : and nothing will lose him more 
irredeemably with the fair and candid opponents 
whom he wishes to conciliate, than his repetition of 
those charges in still stronger terms ; unless it be his 
declaration of having previously practised courtesy. 
No professions of candour and love of truth, — no 
professions of zeal for the honour of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the existence of Protestantism and genuine 
Christianity, — no contempt of the " unphilosophic" 
minds of opponents, can avail with those who have 
fairly examined the subject, to induce them to put 
confidence in such a writer. 

And now let us come to his " General reply to 
objections, by a re-statement of the question." 

There is something suspicious in this kind of pro- 
ceeding, at the first glance. It seems a very con- 
venient way of appearing to reply to objections, by 
simply running away from them ; without leaving 
opponents the power of knowing with certainty to 
what he means to reply. It likewise gives a very 
tempting opportunity of silently throwing overboard 
whatever the author now finds to have been rashly 
hazarded, and has not been able to substantiate. It 
is easy to restate the question with a little variation, 
and thus shift the ground of the argument. More- 
over, it is very possible that the writer, though right 
in his main argument, may have introduced wrong 
principles and misrepresentations all along upon a 
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subordinate branch of it, and that those errord have 
been pointed out and refuted. But are those errors, 
therefore, of no importance ? And is the refutation 
of them to be silently passed by, because they do 
not touch the main argument? Simpson's "Plea 
for Religion and the Sacred Writings" may, for 
instance, be very correct in its leading arguments : 
but do all the attacks upon the Established Church 
contained in it cease to be mischievous, because they 
are put into the notes ? And if any person were to 
confine himself to refuting the notes of that publi- 
cation, would the writer have escaped the censure of 
discerning readers, if he endeavoured to avoid notic- 
ing the refutation, by saying that it had nothing to 
do with his main argument ? It is very easy for a 
person to say, that he has not leisure to notice such 
attacks. It would be much more open and candid, 
to own at once that on such and such collateral points 
he had found that he was wrong, and in re-stating his 
argument to re-state the truth. This course, however, 
Mr. Taylor has not thought proper to pursue. 

Let us, however, follow him in the course which he 
has adopted, and see whether it will eventually turn 
out more successfully for him. He has chosen to 
tell us in what the argument does not consist, and in 
what he imagines that it does consist. 

" I. The argument we have now to do with, is in 
no way dependent upon the opinion we may enter- 
tain concerning the personal piety or integrity of the 
illustrious men of a distant age. 
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" The * much ado' therefore, which has been made 
about Cyprian and others, is altogether irrelevant, 
we might say impertinent, and can serve no other 
purpose, than that of diverting the reader's attention 
from the real point at issite^ 

Let us see how far this statement is consistent 
with truth, or with Mr. Taylor's previous statements. 

He declares, in the first chapter of his first volume, 
that his object is to assail the principles of the Oxford 
Tracts, which he thinks must lead to all manner of 
drivelling and superstition ; but that those principles 
cannot consistently be assailed by the Evangelical 
Clergy aw Churchmen. What, however, he imagines to 
be the principles of the Oxford Tracts, he does not 
any where in that part of his publication inform us. 
Long after, indeed, we find him objecting to " the 
divine right of Episcopacy, the Apostolic succession, 
the power of the Church, the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments, the sacrificial virtue of the Lord's Supper, and 
so forth." This is, indeed, rather vague ; (the " saxyH^ 
fidal virttie of the Lord's Supper," properly speaking, 
being taught by scarcely any one in the Church of 
England ;) but still it gives one an idea that, under 
the name of Oxford Tract doctrines, he is objecting 
to the views of Hooker, Hall, Taylor and Sanderson, 
Waterland and Wilson. 

These pestilent notions he conceives to arise from 
wrong views of " the extent and conditions of the 
deference that is due to the practices and opinions 
of the early Church." To rectify them, he will 
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'^select and confine himself to a particular topid 
and clear a path, as he goes, right onward towards 
the highest antiquity." " Such a subject is found in 
the ancient and universal opinion entertained in the 
Christian Church, concerning the merits and the 
spiritual efficacy of celihojcy^ and especially of uncon- 
taminated virginity; taken in connexion with the 
practices thence immediately resulting, and the 
sanctioned institutions to which, in an early age, it 
gave rise." " This opinion and concomitant practice 
was no accident of the system, but its very nucleus, 
the emanating centre of feeling and behaviour ; and 
comes down to us sanctioned by the authority of all 
the most illustrious doctors and confessors, the entire 
catena patrumr "Had it been possible, at any 
moment during the first five centuries, to have with- 
drawn this opinion and these practices altogether 
from the Ecclesiastical system, the entire structure 
of polity and worship must have crumbled to the 
dust, leaving nothing but the rudiments of Christi- 
anity — a system how vastly different !" 

" Our ears have been so much and so long used to 
the sound of ^'^progresme corruption of Christianity, 
and of the slow and steady advances of superstition 
and spiritual tyranny, that we are little prepared to 
admit a contrary statement, better sustained by evi- 
dence." " What, then, I am peculiarly desirous to 
place in a conspicuous position, is the fact, that, 
instead of a regular and slow development of error, 
there was a very early expansion of false and pemi- 
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cious notions in their mature proportions, and these 
attended by some of their worst fruits. Thisftwt 
is the foundation of oar ar^mmty 

 » « « « 

^* My propositions are — 

" I. That the lapse of eight hundred or a thousand 
years exhibits very little, if any, progression in the 
quality or extravagance of those notions which gave 
support to the practices of religious celibacy ; and 
that the attendant abuses of this system were nearly, 
or quite, as flagrant at the earlier, as at the later date. 

" II. That, at the very earliest time, when we find 
these notions and practices to have been generally 
prevalent and accredited, they were no novelties; 
but had come down from a still earlier era. 

" III. That, as these notions and practices are of 
immemorial antiquity, so did they aflfect the Church 
universal — Eastern, Western, and African : and that 
thus they came fully within the terms of the rule — 
quod semper^ quod ubique^ quod ab omniims, 

" IV. That these opinions and practices, in their 
most extreme form, including the wild fanaticism 
of the Egyptian solitaries, and the celibacy of the 
clergy, received an ample and explicit sanction from 
ALL the great writers and doctors of the Church, 
during the most enlightened and prosperous age of 
any preceding the Reformation ; and that, on this 
head, popery has no peculiar culpability. 

" V. That the notions and practices connected with 
the doctrine of the superlative merit of religious 
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celibacy, were at once the causes and the effects of 
errors in theology, of perverted moral sentiments, 
of superstitious usages, of hierarchical usurpations; 
and that they furnish us with a criterion for estimat- 
ing the GENERAL VALUE OF ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY ; 

and, in a word, afford reason enough for regarding, 
if not with jealousy, at least with extreme caution, 
any attempt to induce the modern Church to imitate 
the ancient Church." 

He then, in the next chapter, goes on to say, " That 
no essential change or material enhancement is to 
be traced as having taken place during the course 
of many centuries, dating from what is called the 
pristine age of the Church, in regard to the notions 
entertained concerning the merit and angelic virtues 
of celibacy ; and that the extreme evils usually con- 
sidered as inseparable from those notions, attached 
to them^rowi the earliest times, ^' 

These extracts give, I trust, as clear a view of 
Mr. Taylor's object as I could give in his own words : 
for I cannot help thinking that it might be stated 
much more clearly and concisely. Now, I believe it 
will appear to be essential to the argument to show 
that the corrupt notions in regard to religious celi- 
bacy and attendant abuses prevailed from the earliest 
period^ and that they prevailed generally^ to say the 
least, from an early period. Into this portion of the 
evidence he very naturally introduces Cyprian ; and 
endeavours, very properly if he could succeed, to 
prove from his words that the Church generally 
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in his time was very licentious in moral habits ; that 
that corruption emanated from the church-virgins 
and their clerical paramours ; that it arose from the 
established doctrine of religious celibacy, which. 
Cyprian upheld ; and that its evils had a pernicious 
effect upon the character of the martyr himself. 
Now, it is very evident, that every item of this state- 
ment forms an important part of Mr. Taylor's chain 
of evidence as to the state of the primitive Church. 
If his reflections upon Cyprian himself are altogether 
baseless calumnies ; if that father's opinion of celi- 
bacy, although somewhat exaggerated, is much less 
so than that of subsequent writers ; if there is no 
foundation for reflections upon the general character 
of the Clergy ; and if the licentiousness of the Chris- 
tians of that Church and age can be traced to other 
causes than the influence of religious celibacy ; and 
if Cyprian's words themselves show that the mass of 
the virgins must have been exemplary, — then, the 
" much ado" with which he charges his opponents, so 
far from being irrelevant and impertinent, breaks Ids 
chain of evidence, and thereby does serious damage 
to his whole argument. And is he to be quietly suf- 
fered to retreat from such flagrant misrepresentations 
of facts by his own mere assertion, that Cyprian's 
character is nothing to the purpose ? What will 
any inquirer after truth nofw say to his assertion, 
that discussing it "can serve no other purpose than 
that of dividing the reader's attention from the real 
point at issue ?" In short, why did he himself intro- 
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duce bis imputations against Cyprian, if they were, as 
be now asserts, nothing to the purpose ? But let us 
proceed. 

"11. The question is not — Whether a certain 
'amount of delinquency or corruption of manners, 
less or more, attached to this or that ancient com- 
munity ; — but, whether the Church system of the 
early ages embraced elements which contravened 
the spirit of the Christian institute, which were at 
variance with explicit apostolic injunctions, and 
which were of a tendency that, by the experience 
of many centuries and in all climates, is proved to 
be unfavourable to morals, nay, productive of the 
greatest evils." 

Now, here again, I ask, if a certain amount of 
delinquency in ancient Christian communities is of 
no importance to the argument, why did Mr. Taylor 
take so much pains to exaggerate to the utmost the 
instances and indications of delinquency which he 
could find ? The truth is, that it is of importance. 
The object is to prove, that the doctrine of religious 
celibacy throughout the primitive Church was pro- 
ductive of pernicious consequences. If he fails to 
prove this, we are entitled to conclude, that a doc- 
trine of celibacy may be taught which is not practi- 
cally pernicious; that there was an age in which 
such doctrine was not unfavourable to morals, still 
less productive of the greatest evils. And if there 
is but probable ground for this conclusion, his 
attempt to show, frcrni the history of celibacy y that the 

B 
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Church system embraced elements which were of a 
tendency that is proved to be unfavourable to 
morals, falls to the ground. For nothing can feirly 
bo concluded to belong to the Chv/rch system which 
did not appear from age to age from the beginning. 

After a little insinuation against his opponents, 
which might have been better omitted, he goes on to 
say, " Meanwhile I shall be always willing to meet 
an opponent who will fairly and roundly deny that the 
ascetic philosophy, and its consequent institutions, 
was an element of the ancient Church system ; or, 
who will undertake to prove that this philosophy and 
its practices are consonant with the spirit and letter 
of Holy Scripture ; or, that they are part and parcel 
of the English Protestant Church system (let me 
find a * critic' who will meet me on this one point) ; 
or again, I will fairly encounter any one who is ready 
to affirm that the ascetic philosophy, as embodied in 
the institutions of the ancient Church, has worked 
well, as a whole ; and that monkery is a holy thing, 
which it would be wise to reinstate amongst our- 
selves." 

All this bluster and bravado will, of course, have a 
very fine effect with the unreflecting and the wilfully 
prejudiced, especially as it answers the purpose of 
representing those who oppose him as covertly hold- 
ing all these propositions (of which his " em^," at least, 
is absolutely insane),* but afraid to avow them. 
Upon one or two of them more indeed might be 
said than he appears ta be aware of Certainly, the 
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** ascetic philosophy" has a much better foundation 
in the letter of Holy Scripture, than Independency or 
Congregationalism, or the notion of a Church com- 
posed of discordant " sections." But since Mr. Taylor 
is so desirous of meeting with an opponent on one, 
at least, of his points, I will be so bold as " fisdrly and 
roundly to deny that the ascetic philosophy, and its 
consequent institutions, was an element of the ancient 
Church system ;" always supposing, that by the an- 
cient Church he means that which eitisted from thef 
time of the Apostles to the Council of Nice ; and that 
by **the ascetic philosophy" he means something 
diflferent from the Scriptural doctrine of religious 
celibacy. 

** III. Again : The question is not 

" Whether the extant remains of the ancient 
Church (of all kinds) be not of inestimable value in 
relation both to the general purposes of religious 
history, and to the special purposes of biblical criti- 
cism and exposition. This is not the question : how 
could any man in his senses deny this f 

It is very true, that this is not the question. And 
it is very satisfactory to find Mr. Taylor affirming so 
much as this in so many words^ ; because the general 
tendency and effect of his publication is to discourage 
persons from having recourse to the Fathers at all. 

But then he calls upon hi^ opponents to " eome 
forward and make it appear that Basil is more than 
Basil, Ambrose more than Ambrose, or Athanasius 
more than Athanasius, in am/ sense which plain men 

b2 
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can understand/* This, however, I do not feel my- 
self concerned to do, as all the great Church princi- 
ples which Mr. Taylor assails may be proved, without 
supposing them to be any thing more than Christian 
Bishops of such an era. I may grant every one of 
the great lights of that age to have been *' mastered 
by an illusion,*' even of dangerous practical tendency ; 
and that shall not render them dangerous guides in 
theology, nor (which is all we absolutely require) 
untrustworthy witnesses of the nature of the Church 
system under which they lived. The Reformers, 
whom Mr. Taylor (not his opponents) sets up against 
the Fathers, were all "mastered by the illusion" that 
the civil power had a paramoimt right of ordaining 
all things in religion, so that they did not change 
certain fundamentals ; but that does not make them 
dangerous guides, except upon points connected with 
that illusion. That age, and many subsequent ones, 
were " mastered by an illusion ** (or, at least, what 
all "liberal and philosophical'* minds res^ard as an 
Utaion.) ou the Lbject of «,r^. witcLft. «,d 
ghosts, which, in the opinion of many, caused them 
to commit much injustice and cruelty : but does any 
one suppose that this rendered them bad divines, or 
bad lawyers ? The whole of western Christendom, 
down to the great rebellion, was " mastered by the 
illusion " that it was right to persecute religious error 
even unto death : but does that, again, make the 
divines bad theologians, or dangerous guides, except 
upon that particular point ? Every one knows, that 
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fhe Fathers are to be read with caution, and with a 
proper acquaintance with their history ; but that has 
not hindered, and will not hinder, thousands of can- 
did and honest minds from concluding that thej 
inherited certain great principles from the Apostoli- 
cal age, which are more fiilly developed in history 
than in the Scriptures, though seminally contained in 
the latter ; nor will it hinder them trovi following the 
ejffample of the Reformers, by appealing to the Holy 
Scripture and the Fathers conjointly. This is a fact 
which the Book of Homilies abundanUy testifies, and 
Churchmen who are now misled into setting the 
Reformers against the Fathers ought to be made 
aware of it. 

" IV. Once more : The question is not 
" Whether we should pull down one set of unin- 
spired men, as authorities in religion, and set up 
another ; but whether we should defer, with religious 
humility, to inspired men alone." 

Again, I say, all the great Church principles may 
be established, without using the Fathers in any other 
way than as witnesses ; without attributing to them 
any authority whatever; or deferring to them with 
any humility, religious or otherwise. That many of 
us (and no doubt several of the conductors of the 
Oxford Tracts,) cannot avoid feeling that there is an 
authority in every national Church, — a higher autho- 
rity in the universal Church in any particular age, — 
and a higher still in the universal Church of the first 
ages, — is quite another question. However true it 
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may be» Church principles do not rest upon . tbe be** 
lief of it. They can be AiUy established without it. 
That many defer, not to the Fathers themselyes, but 
to those glimpses or clearer enunciations of divine 
principles which appear in their writings, and which 
a priori we should expect to find in those who lived 
near the time of the foundation of the Church ; that 
they feel that even their doubtful opinions demand a 
delicacy of touch which they do not need to accord 
to those of a later date, is very true both in the 
Oxford Tract school and out of it, in proportion as 
men's minds are affectionate and reverential, and 
trzdj/ philosophical ; i. e. not disposed to reject every 
thing which does not square with pre-conceived 
notions, or to tie down the all-wise Being to a parti- 
cular way of working. But however true this may 
be, it has no necessary connexion with the establish- 
ment of Church principles : they may be settled, 
and are daily settled, to the conviction of minds of a 
very different and more ordinary cast. 

After having in this very luminous way endea^- 
voured to show what the question is not, Mr. Taylor 
proceeds to show what the question is. " A certain 
system or colour of theological doctrine, and a cer- 
tain scheme of ritual practices and sentiments, and a 
certain model of ecclesiastical constitution, with its 
rules of discipline, are now promulgated, of which its 
advocates say they are not the authors, but the re- 
storers only. It has heretofore existed as a whole. 
But when and where ? In the Apostolic times and 
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Churches ? This indeed is assumed ; but, by the in- 
genuous confession of its promoters, it cannot be 
proved from the canonicfol writings to have so existed. 
In truth, some parts of this system are obviously so 
opposed to the letter and spirit of the inspired writ- 
ings, that the two can never be reconciled apart from 
the aid, either of foreign evidence, or of some hypo- 
thesis, constructed for the purpose, and which may 
force them into consistency. 

" Does, then, this system come to us from the 
middle ages ? This must not be admitted, inasmuch 
as we are compelled to except against the middle- 
age Church system, on several important points. 

" Plainly, and by the acknowledgment and boast 
of its advocates, this now-revived theology, — this 
ritual scheme, and these ecclesiastical principles, 
descend from times anterior to the expansion and 
establishment of Romanism. Let us say, the times 
preceding the fifth general council (an. 563). 

" But it is not pretended that this system has 
floated down entire in the memories of a succession 
of men ; or that we may now hear and learn it, 
fixedly, from the lips of certain living authorities. It 
is to be found nowhere but in books ; that is to say, 
in the books which are now on our shelves, and 
which are now spread open to the eyes of whoever 
will take the pains to look into them. 

" These books — containing the text and exempli- 
fication of the system and principles in question — 
these books, definite in number, easily bought (?), 
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M'ell known (?), and actually found in private collec- 
tions, as well as in university libraries, — comprehend 
all the matters in debate ; so that, when we deal with 
them, as shall seem due to their merits, voe dispose of 
the present controversy ; and if these books, with all 
their merits, are found to embody a system which we 
must not copy, and which in Scripture is distinctly 
foreshown as * a departure from the Faith,' then, so 
far as argument can go, there is an end of the Oxford 
Tract enterprize." 

Now, let it be remembered, that the object of 
" Ancient Christianity " is not merely the demolition 
of the " Oxford Tract enterprize," but the doiug 
away with " Church principles ;'* with such princi- 
ples as *^ the divine right of Episcopacy, and the 
Apostolic succession :" that this was its announced 
intention ; that it was to do a work which the Evan- 
gelical Clergy could not do, became thet/ were 
Churchmen : and we shall see that in now saying that 
his object is to prevent " the restoration of a certain 
system or colour of theological doctrine, and a cer- 
tain scheme of ritual practices and sentiments, and a 
certain model of ecclesiastical constitution, with its 
rules of discipline now promidgated ;" in stating this 
to be his object, he shifls his ground. 

Again : supposing the " Oxford Tract enterprize " 
to be the restoration of something not recognized in 
the present Church of England, as Mr. Taylor has 
specified nothing to object to in their objects, but 
what has been upheld by the great lights of the 
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Church of England all along, and by consequence 
imputed to all who hold Church principles all the 
views of the writers of the Oxford Tracts, he ought 
to state distinctly what it is that he objects to. He 
must be very well aware, that the attempt to revive 
Nicene principles and practices in the mass has never 
been really made ; and it is nothing but misrepresen- 
tation to write as though it were so. His readers can- 
not be supposed to have read all the Oxford Tracts, 
and other publications of that school ; and he should 
distinctly state what he impugns, and what not, and 
in what part of their writings that which he impugns 
is to be found. As it is, he has specified nothing but 
what high Churchmen in general are agreed in, ex- 
cepting the " sacrificial virtue" of the Lord's Supper. 
If he means anything else, let him point out what 
it is, and possibly we shall find that, now he has 
come clearly to understand what he is aiming at, 
not six Churchmen in the kingdom would disagree 
with him. 

Moreover, whatever it be that he oppugns, in 
saying that ** some parts of the system are obviously 
so opposed to the letter and spirit of the inspired 
writings, that the two can never be reconciled apart 
from the aid, either of foreign evidence, or of some 
hypothesis constructed for the pm*pose,'* he takes for 
granted the very point he ought to have made clear 
and manifest in starting. Whatever even the Oxford 
Tract writers bring forward, they bring forward as 
harmonizing with the spirit of Scripture, and as recon- 
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dleable with the letter of it, by no more difficult 
process than that by which we reconcile our present 
doctrine of the Sabbath with St. Paul's command 
not to observe sabbaths. Whether they are right 
on all points, may fairly be doubted ; but that is the 
ground they occupy. So that, to take for granted 
the contrary, is begging the qmstion, or beginning with 
a misrepresentation. 

Furthermore, when he says that the writings of 
the Fathers " embody a system which we must not 
copy, and which in Scripture is distinctly foreshown 
as ^ a departure from the fsMh ;' " there is just that 
mixture of truth and falsehood which is calculated 
to mislead those who only look at the surface of 
things. It is very true, that the writings of some of 
the Fathers, from TertuUian downwards, do embody 
false principles on the subject of marriage and celi- 
bacy ; and that, after the council of Nice, those 
notions appear to be pretty generally established: 
but it is not tine, that any false notions were dis* 
tinctly adopted by the Church universal at any time ; 
nor is it true, that the false principles which did 
prevail, were those which were " distinctly foreshown 
as ' a departure from the faith.' " On the contrary, 
the ChtiTchy both synodicaUj/^ and hy aU her great 
zmtersy distinct^/ condemned that very doctrine which 
the Scripture foretold as "a departure from the faith." 
If Mr. Taylor chooses to say that, whilst condemning 
it in words, they upheld it in practice, I totally deny 
his assertion. The Fathers neither individually nor 
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collectively set forth abstinence from marriage, as 
either a duty or desirable for cM persons : many of 
them, and those the strongest upholders of celibacy, 
asserted the direct contrary. 

Lastly : In this general statement, Mr. Taylor ma-^ 
nages to slip away from the most specific assertions 
of his first volume, and such as are essential to the 
argument of that volume. 

Let it be remembered that, if any thing is clear in 
his arguments \ it is this : High Church writers 
press certain points upon us on this principle ; that 
whatever doctrines or system of discipline we find 
handed down from the beginning by all Christian 
writers who enter upon the subjects to which they 
refer, and carried on with the same universality 
in that great body of professing Christians who 
held together, under the name of the Catholic 
Church ; the very fact of this early, universal, and 
continuous prevalence, is an argument for the recep- 
tion of that doctrine and discipline as divine, even 
independently of Scripture. I lay down this principle 
purposely in the strongest and most naked way in 
which I remember to have seen it laid down. 

Now, what Mr. Taylor evidently intends to do in 
the first volume is, to assail this principle by a con- 
trary assertion. He afiirms, that the false principles 
on religious celihacy, which we now regard as Popish, 
are fully as well supported on our principles, as any 

* Vol. i. 60—67. 
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thipg we uphold on those principles. He asserts, that 
thpy, and their consequent practical abuses, prevailed 
" from the earliest times ;" that they are supported 
by " the entire catena patrum ;" that they " received 
an ample and explicit sanction from all the great 
writers and doctors of the Church, during the most 
enlightened and prosperous age of any preceding 
the Reformation ;" that they " affected the Church 
universal," and " come fiiUy within the test, quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus." 

These principles, then, and these practices, we now 
recognize as directly anti-Scriptural: and, conse- 
quently, the argument from the immemorial anti- 
quity and universality of any doctrine or practice, 
falls to the ground entirely. 

This is evidently the meaning of Mr. Taylor's 
argument, if it means any thing. Now, if he is 
opposing our principle^ it is essential to his argument 
that he should show, (what he asserts,) that the 
false principles and evil practices which every one 
acknowledges to have prevailed, subsequently to 
the council of Nice, over a large portion of the 
Church, equally prevailed, so far as the evidence 
can be got at, from the earliest times. This as- 
sertion, I say, is essential to his argument ; other- 
wise his parallel with our principle fails. And I 
have distinctly proved \ not only that no evidence 
exists to support his assertion, but that there is 

* In the 1st and 2n 1 Parts of my " Religious Celibacy." 
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positive evidence to the contrary. And thus, accord- 
ing to bis own account, we dispose of the present 
controversy. 

But how does he meet this disproof ? Why, by 
a re-statement of the question, in which he drops 
his own position and essential assertions, as to the 
whole early Churchy and substitutes instead the 
more qualified statement, that the writings of the 
Fathers " embody a system which we must not 
copy, and which in Scripture is distinctly foreshown 
as * a departure from the faith :' " a statement not 
true as a whole, (as I shall show in the last part of 
my " Remarks") ; but, whether true or false, a» very 
different thing from that which was " the foundation 
of t/ie argument " of his first volume. Truly, whatever 
becomes of the Oxford Tract divines, the Author 
of " Ancient Christianity " is " not to be trusted as a 
controvertist'^ 

In short, he has shifted his ground altogether. He 
has quitted the ground of the entire primitive Church, 
and confines himself to a particular age ; and in so 
doing, he has himself silently conceded his main 
position. He has now occupied himself with attack- 
ing those, whoever they are, who wish to revive 
Nicene principles and practices as a whole; and, 
assuming that they claim " a pre-eminent sanctity" 
for the Church of that age, and on that ground are 
wishing us to re-adopt its whole system, he has set 
himself to work very successfully to prove, that the 
Christian body was extremely corrupt in morals, 
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and that very pernicious doctrines and practices, in 
connexion with asceticism, as well as upon other 
points, prevailed even in the highest places of the 
post-Nicene Church. And if there are any persons, 
who are wishing us to look up to the Church of 
that age as an authority to be reverently followed in 
its whole system (as there is, I confess, some reason 
to think was Mr. Fronde's view); if the younger 
Clergy are^ in any part of the kingdom, in danger of 
being led away by such a delusion •, I frankly wish 
success to any argument which shall ^ir^ tend to 
dissipate it. But as Mr. Taylor has not confined 
himself to fair arguments, I cannot, in any sense, or 
to any degree, wish success to his enterprize. He 
appears to be incapable of taking up any argument, 
without exaggerating or caricaturing it ; and, there^ 
fore, not content with proving the post-Nicene 
Church corrupt and in error, he must needs prove 
it absolutely fl^(wtefe, on which portion of the argu- 
ment I purpose to meet him in the concluding part 
of my " Remarks.'^ 

And now, a word or two on the subject of the 
principle which Mr. Taylor has made the gjeat ob- 
ject of his attack. I have stated it nakedly, and in 
a form which, to many minds, will be very objection- 
able ; because they fancy that consequences must 
result from it, in which they should be unwilling to 
acquiesce. They appear to think it may be made use 
of to prove something contrary to the Scriptures. 
But surely, it must be in the highest degree impro- 
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bable» that God shonld so immediately give up bis 
Church to error, after the departure of the Apostles^ 
as that there should instantly spring up, and spread 
throughout the Churches, and continue for hundreds 
of years, a system contrary to that established by 
the Apostles themselves. What motive can be 
found sufficiently strong, to induce all the Churches 
every where, immediately, and for centuries, to ac- 
quiesce in such a monstrous change? Surely, it is 
absolutely incredible. It requires the strongest 
proof the subject is capable of, to establish so ex- 
traordinary a position. Whereas, apart from preju- 
dice, nothing appears so simple and natural as to 
conclude, that what we find prevalent immediately 
after the death of the Apostles, and continuing uni- 
versally for centuries, must have been established or 
taught by them. 

But then comes an alarm, as to the setting up a 
standard of truth, distinct from Scripture. But are 
not all the truths of natural religion established 
quite independently of Scripture? And yet does 
any one quarrel with Paley's " Natural Theology,'' 
or veith the " Bridgewater Treatises," because they 
establish the attributes of God, independently of 
Scripture ? Or should we esteem it a mischief, that 
an infidel Christian had been brought to a conviction 
of the truths of natural religion by such books as 
these, instead of learning them from the Bible ? 
Surely not. We feel that the Sacred Writings pre- 
suppose a belief in natural religion. 

9 
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There is again a feeling of alarm, when this prin- 
ciple of the value of early tradition is brought into 
contact with Scripture, and made to bear upon its 
interpretation. To us it appears so natural, that the 
only surprising thing is, that there was no tradi- 
tional interpretation of teaiis of Scripture, at least not 
to any great extent. But as we go to criticism, and 
Jewish and profane history, and Jewish traditions, 
and Oriental customs, to ascertain the true meaning 
of Scripture, surely, if we can find any practices 
or principles of the nature we are supposing, they 
must be of much higher value than any of these can 
be. I cannot comprehend the feelings of a man who 
knows or supposes that there are such, and yet feels 
no reverence towards them. It is a thing one can- 
not require of another ; but one does not readily un- 
derstand, how he can avoid entertaining an affection- 
ate respect towards them, and a disposition to give 
greater weight to the light they may throw upon 
Scripture, than to any other of the apparatus we 
bring to bear upon the letter of Scripture to elicit 
its spirit. It appears to us the extreme of idleness, 
to talk of the commentary in this way smothering 
the text. If it is really contrary to the text, we 
should of course reject it : but that does not happen. 
But what can be apparently more directly in contra- 
diction to St. Paul's command not to observe sab- 
baths, than our present practice and doctrine ? The 
first, and most natural impression undoubtedly is, 
that we must not observe the Sabbath in any sense : 
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nor is there any thing in the New Testament to 
prove the contrary. When, therefore, we get rid of 
this natural, and (at first sight) obvious meaning, 
does any rational person talk of the commentary 
overlaying the text ? Does he accuse the commen- 
tator of wishing to do away with "the vnritten 
will of God ?'* Now, nothing so extreme as this, by 
many degrees, is attempted by any advocate of pri- 
mitive tradition belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land. There is not a single text of Scripture to 
which, by calling in the aid of tradition, we do vio- 
lence in any degree equal to that which all Protest- 
ants do to this text. However, Mr. Taylor grants 
that the writings of the Fathers are of inestimable 
advantage for purposes of biblical criticism. That is, 
probably he would grant that Chrysostom's know- 
ledge of Greek was a considerable inducement to us 
to believe that his interpretation of the Greek Tes- 
tament is of some value : but I am afraid he would 
still shudder at the idea that we should surrender 
the generally-received meaning of any passage of the 
Scripture, or even that which to our previous judg- 
ment appeared necessarily correct, because the 
Fathers, down to the Council of Nice, agree to affix 
one interpretation to it. And yet, apart from preju- 
dice, a universal consent during the period nearer to 
apostolical times, appears a stronger ground for ac- 
cepting an interpretation, than the private opinion 
of an individual, however accurate his knowledge of 
language, or however good his judgment. 

c 
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But the alarm is raised still higher at the idea of 
establishing by virtue of tradition any opinions or 
practices not hinted at in Scripture. 

Now, it must be very clear, that no one can be 
required by any other person to accept any such 
opinions or practices on that ground. The only 
ground on which any person at the present day can 
be required to accept doctrines or practices is, that 
they are either directly or indirectly developed in 
Holy Scripture. This has been acknowledged over 
and over again by the writers of the Oxford school. 
But if the evidence appears to me so strong, that any 
practice or opinion not adverted to in Scripture is 
notwithstanding apostolical, — that my mind cannot 
resist the impression of its divine origin, — is it not 
rather like tyranny to tell me that I must resist the 
impression ? Is it not very " illiberal "? Why 
should not there be different degrees of value in 
divine things ? And why should not the most neces- 
sary be most clearly manifested, and the rest re- 
served to reward those who in any quarter will 
search for them ? Is there no value in the views of 
the divine attributes which deeper researches into 
physical science open to the mind ? And are those 
views to be rejected, because they do not appear in 
Scripture? And if we acknowledge the value of 
that which we have attained to by research in one 
quarter of divine agency, why may we not suppose 
a value to have existed in that which we can trace in 
another ? Why is that which the ancients had, but 
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we have lost, of less value than that which they never 
had, but we have attained to ? What treason against 
the written will of God do we commit, by searching 
out his will, in things no doubt less important, 
where we think we can discover it? Must we 
necessarily undervalue the most important, because 
we attach a value to the less important ? It is quite 
begging the question to assume that these things 
must be contrary to what is actually revealed. 
Prove them to be contrary, and we shall be traitors 
to the truth, if then we uphold them. 

And if, after believing that we have discovered 
other precious fragments beyond those actually re- 
vealed, we think they would have a tendency to cor- 
rect faults in. the religious temper of our own times, 
why should we be denounced if we endeavour to 
make others aware of those fragments? Is there 
nothing "illiberal" in wishing to restrain us from 
our Christian liberty ? Nay, is there not something 
calumnious in accusing us of treason to that written 
Word whose authority we supremely revere, and 
which we make our daily companion and study? 
Why should it be worse in us to extend our convic- 
tions beyond the circle of our age, and to endeavour 
to persuade others to do likewise, than it was in Mr. 
Taylor to emancipate himself from the trammels of 
tlie sect in which he was brought up ? To him those 
trammels must or ought to have been venerable, 
placed about him, as they were, by the example 
and precept of those from whom instrumentally he 

c 2 
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derived the life of his body and of his soul. Was 
it no sacrifice to him to break through them ? Does 
any right-thinking person blame him for expatiating 
in the wider field which then opened upon him ? 
And if, at lens^th, he wished to impart his newly- 
acquired views on " enthusiasm " and " fanati- 
cism," and the like, to his former firiends and 
connexions, was he to blame ? Has any one a right 
to charge him with treason to his principles ? And 
yet, many must have felt extreme grief to find him 
speak with contempt of that which is the corner- 
stone of their sect. Why, then, should those in the 
Church who wish, as they imagine, to carry out the 
mind of the Apostles and the principle of the 
Reformers more perfectly than is done in this age, 
be inveighed against as traitors to the Apostles and 
Reformers ? Let them be proved to be in the wrong, 
in a candid and Christian spirit. If they appear to 
have done wrong, let them be rebuked, and that 
sharply; but let not an attempt be made to put 
them down by declamation, and calumnious insinu- 
ations or assertions, by outcry and abuse. 

But it would be a great advantage, if those who 
write against high Churchmen would endeavour to un- 
derstand their principles before they abuse them. The 
present writer was once as much prejudiced against 
them as Mr. Taylor can be ; and he is thankful to 
Dr. Chalmers for having, in one of his works, taught 
him the value of waiting for evidence and not jumping 
to conclusions too hastily. This apparently natural 
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process has led him to views which he is exceedingly 
thankful to have attained ; and which, the more they 
spread, the more will they contribute to the unity 
and strength of the Church of Christ. 

One word m6re in regard to the Oxford Tracts 
and their writers. The real amount of their influ- 
ence upon public opinion appears to have been very 
much overrated, both by friends and foes. Before 
they appeared, true Church principles had been 
silently making their way amongst the Clergy ; and 
many of those who held them in different parts of 
the country, feeling that they were the only prin- 
ciples with which to meet dissent efficiently, or on 
which to base the Church, if the support of the 
State were removed, had to a great extent, singly 
and unsupported in many cases, preached those doc- 
trines in the pulpit, advocated them from the press, 
and made way for them in conversation, especially 
in localities where dissent prevailed. Thus they 
were spreading silently and surely, when the Tracts 
began to appear, and at first cheered the heart of 
many a brother who had been working on amidst 
discouragement, when he saw that other, and those 
energetic and determined minds^ were at work like- 
wise, and that where they would have a necessary 
effect upon the future pastors of the Church. It 
was, however, a good while before they made their 
way into the country, and not until the writers had 
begun to bring forward peculiarities of their own, 
and to show a leaning to what, with most persons, 
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would be regarded as popish principles ; so that one 
of the first consequences of their being more gene- 
rally known was, that the farther spread of high 
Church principles was checked. It was seen that the 
writers, although sound in the main, yet, in expres- 
sions here and there, appeared to be influenced by 
feelings which, if followed out by ordinary men, 
would scarcely stop short of Romish error ; and 
these expressions startled and alanned many, and 
especially those who were not themselves well ac- 
quainted with the principles ; as showing them what, 
in their imagination, they naturally led to : when, in 
fact, the fault lay in the peculiar mental temperament 
of the writers. Indeed, it is exceedingly to be re- 
gretted, that, in the position they occupied, they had 
not left private notions out of the question, and con- 
tented themselves with lending their powerful aid to 
the dissemination of such views as the Church of 
England distinctly recognizes, such as the Apostolical 
succession, and the true doctrine and due reverence 
of the sacraments. Their success would, in that 
case, have been more complete and full ; and they 
would have continued to be hailed by those who 
were advocating the Church's doctrines, with joy and 
confidence, instead of being looked to with doubt 
and dread. 

Still, it must be acknowledged, that they have done 
good service. They have inoculated a large mass of 
the younger Clergy with better views than those 
which previously prevailed. They have taught 

9 
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Churchmen to follow out their principles practically, 
especially in regard to the sacraments, more than 
they did. They have brought back a spirit of reve- 
rence which we had well nigh lost. They have 
taught us to connect imagination and feeling vrith 
religion, without allowing them to master it. They 
have shown an example of bright talents kept in 
strict subordination to the Church, and its executive 
authorities ; and of zeal and earnestness, of sweetness 
and affection, subsisting along with the highest ideas 
of the authority of the Church and the most decided 
feeling and statement of the sin of schism. They 
have shown men that the Roman controversy may 
be carried on effectively, but mildly, and with a feel- 
ing of kindness towards those who are misled by 
Romish errors, without any sacrifice of material 
truth ; that we may even wish, and desire, and en- 
deavour, a union with the Roman churches, and yet 
know how to stop where further progress would 
have compromised important principles. And if 
they have in some cases contributed to give their 
followers tendencies extremely undesirable, yet when 
they have gone out into the world, and met with 
calm-judging and scholar-like divines of the old 
school, the chaff has been sifted out, and the grain 
has remained. They have done more good, in many 
instances, to their direct opponents; for many of 
them, in order to oppose them with effect, as well as 
to satisfy the honesty of their own minds, have been 
constrained to read their writings, and by this means 
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have been led to think of many things on which 
their minds never dwelt before ; and thus, although 
still strenuous opposers of the Oxford Tracts, they 
have been drawn much nearer to the old school of 
high Churchmen. On the other hand, there can be 
no doubt that their incautious language in regard to 
the Breviary, to the invocation of saints, to prayers 
for the dead, to the use of the sign of the cross, to 
the duty of submission to Church decisions, and such 
things, have raised the hopes of the Romish party, 
and have given them the power of stating, with some 
colour of probability, that their principles are making 
way, even in the bosom of the English Church. 
Every intelligent man, it is true,^ knows how little 
foundation there is for any such assertion : but it 
has raised the hopes of the Popish party, and that is 
a great mischief. 

What the end may be, is hid in the bosom of time. 
If I may venture to predict from the present signs oiF 
things, I would say that, whether or not the personal 
influence of the Oxford Tract writers shall diminish, 
the influence of the principles they have most at heart 
will increase, and take a deeper and deeper hold upon 
the country and the Church ; of which the coming 
generation will see the happy fruits : that the good 
they have done will be permanent, whilst the evil 
will pass away. And I will do them the justice to 
say, that I fully believe nothing would give them 
greater pain than to find that they had founded a 
peculiar school or party within the Church, bound to 
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all the views they have put forth as a whole. This 
feeling is developed in the advertisement to the 
First Series of ^ Plain Sermons, by contributors to 
the Tracts for the Times :" 

" If, as time goes on, there shall be found persons 
who, admiring the innate beauty and majesty of the 
fuller system of primitive Christianity, and seeing 
the transcendent strength of its principles, shall 
become loud and voluble advocates in their behalf, 
speaking the more freely because they do not feel 
them deeply as founded in divine and eternal truth ; 
of such persons it is our duty to declare plainly, that, 
as we should contemplate their condition with serious 
misgivings, so would they be the last persons from 
whom we would seek support. 

"But if, on the other hand, there shall be any 
who, in the silent humility of their lives, and in^ 
their unaffected reverence for holy things, show that 
they in truth accept these principles as real and sub- 
stantial, and by the habitual purity of heart and 
serenity of temper, give proof of their deep venera- 
tion for sacraments and sacramental ordinances, these 
persons, whether our professed adherents or not, 
best exemplify the kind of characters which the 
writers of the * Tracts for the Times' have wished to 
form." 

But whatever may be the event, Mr. Taylor may 
take to himself the unenviable credit of having con- 
tributed, to the utmost of his power, to build up 
again that separation between high and low Church- 

D 
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men which was fast subsiding. For, with those who 
follow his views, all who hold " Church principles" 
are now stigmatized as followers of the Oxford 
Tracts; and thus, by a mere bugbear, those who 
would have inquired for truth, and found it, if left 
to themselves, are deterred from proceeding further 
in the search : whilst those who can see the injustice 
and unfairness with which those writers have been 
treated, are in danger from mere sympathy of identi- 
fying themselves with them, and becoming adherents 
of a party instead of followers out of principles. 

But, thank God, the great body of the English 
Clergy are already too well informed, and too much 
accustomed to think for themselves, long to be 
mastered by any such delusion. There are multitudes 
who can read the Fathers, equally with Mr. Taylor, 
with clearer views, with more chastened tempers, 
with that real following of truth which he fancies he 
has, but has not, and with that sound scholarship of 
which they know the indispensable necessity in in- 
quiries like this, and which he would never have 
despised had he possessed it. These, I say, are read- 
ing for themselves, and will read for themselves ; and 
the heads of the Oxford school have done excellent 
service to the Church in contributing to enable them 
to do it at less cost than formerly ; and thus, not- 
withstanding all the dire anticipations of this writer, 
and notwithstanding the partial mischief which hasty 
and unguarded authorship may have done on either 
side, " Church principles" will more and more pre- 
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vail, and pave the way for that blessed reunion of the 
Christian world, which good and thoughtful men 
have longed for, and prayed for, but scarcely hoped 
to look on as attainable. 



THE END. 
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